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THE LACK OF CIVIC PEIDB IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY JAMES M. SWANK. 

Prominent Pennsylvanians have repeatedly and forcibly 
called attention to the lack of civic pride in Pennsylvania, 
and they have had good reason for their criticism. It has 
been truthfully said that we neglect to claim for our mili- 
tary heroes the honors that are their due. Even the camp 
at Valley Forge, which marked the supreme crisis in the 
Revolution, and the battle of Gettysburg, which determined 
the fate of the Southern Confederacy, are events in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania to which its people might point with 
greater pride than they do. The achievements of eminent 
Pennsylvanians in war and in peace are not taught to the 
children of the State in their school-books, or commemo- 
rated to any considerable extent in monuments, or statues, 
or bronze tablets, so that the present generation of Penn- 
sylvanians and succeeding generations may be reminded 
of the deeds of these great men and be inspired to noble 
deeds themselves. The story of the founding of Penn- 
sylvania by that great man, William Penn, is inadequately 
told in our school histories. 

The geography and the history of Pennsylvania are so 
imperfectly taught in our schools and colleges that many 
Pennsylvanians who are supposed to be liberally educated 
do not know how many capitals the State has had, or where 
and when the important battle of Bushy Run was fought. 
It is not to he wondered at that a Philadelphia newspaper 
editor not long ago said that York, Pennsylvania, is farther 
away from Baltimore than Philadelphia. Yet York is one 
of the oldest and one of the most noted cities in the State. 
The Continental Congress sat at York for several months 
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during the Revolution, and two of the signers of the Decla- 
ration are buried there.' 

The pioneer settlers of Pennsylvania endured great hard- 
ships and privations, but their sacrifices and services are not 
conspicuously recognized in our day. Only in a mild way 
do we observe the Scriptural injunction : " Eemember the 
days of old; consider the years of many generations; ask 
thy father and he will shew thee, thy elders and they will 
tell thee." The Chinese who worship their ancestors are 
more to be commended than those who forget the pioneers 
who laid the foundations of a great State. In very few 
counties in Pennsylvania are there historical societies for 
the preservation of local history or museums for the pres- 
ervation of historical relics. 

We are all supposed to be patriotic, but patriotism and 
civic pride are not convertible terms. To love one's coun- 
try and to fight for it if necessary is one thing ; to be proud 
of its pioneers, its past history, its great men, its industrial 
achievements, its hospitals and other charities, its schools 

■ George R. Prowell, of York, in a letter to the writer dated August 10, 
1904, says : Philip Livingston, a delegate from New York to Congress when 
it sat at York, died here in 1778. His remains were first buried in the rear 
of Zion Reformed Church. It was in this church while Congress held 
a special evening session that Robert Morris read a letter from Washington 
urging Congress "to hang together." At this period there were some 
delegates in Congress who were willing to accept overtures of peace from 
the British Government through emissaries in Philadelphia. Washing- 
ton stated in this communication that he would fight the British in the 
mountains of Virginia, even though Congress adjourned sine die. In the 
same church, in 1791, Washington, when President, on his return from 
Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, attended religious services one Sunday. 
He says in his diary that "there was no danger of the minister making 
a proselyte of me, because of the eloquence of his sermon, not a word 
of which I could understand, for it was delivered in the German lan- 
guage." The remains of Philip Livingston were removed in 1856 to 
Prospect Hill Cemetery in this city, and they now lie there marked by a 
marble shaft erected by his descendants. 

James Smith, who served in Congress from York in 1776, was also a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. He died at York in 1806 at 
the age of 91 years. His remains lie buried in the First Presbyterian 
church-yard in this city. 
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and churches, and the intellectual and moral progress of its 
people is an entirely different thing. Civic pride also im- 
plies a watchful regard for the good name of the town or 
city and the State in which we have our home. 

New England is noted for its civic pride, and its people 
are deserving of the highest praise for the veneration they 
constantly show for the memories of their ancestors. In 
its periodical publications, in public addresses, and in other 
ways the history of the early settlements of New England, 
the part it has played in "the development of the country, and 
the work of its great men and women in the learned pro- 
fessions and in the arts are never forgotten. New England 
is thus being constantly advertised to the outside world and 
commended to its own people for what it has done and for 
what it is. The literary spirit has always been cultivated 
in New England and it has been largely fed by the inspira- 
tion of local themes. 

The civic pride which is found in the Southern States 
is even more notable than that of New England. "Without 
it there could not have been a four years' war for the dis- 
memberment of the Union. The great sacrifices which the 
people of the South made in support of the Lost Cause 
could not have been possible but for their pride in them- 
selves and in their ancestors. Almost as one man they 
united in its support. " The first families of Virginia" was 
not in its day an empty phrase. The people who used it 
were typical of a large class. It illustrated the sentiment 
of intense loyalty to the South and to Southern traditions. 
The neighboring State of Ohio has shown far more civic 
pride than Pennsylvania, although, if the history of the two 
States be closely scanned, it has not one-half as much to 
boast of as Pennsylvania. But see how its people have de- 
veloped a State pride that never ceases to praise the men 
who were born on its soil ! 

Abraham Lincoln's ancestors, on both his father's and 
his mother's side, were long residents of Pennsylvania, and 
the name of one of his kinsmen, also named Abraham 
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Lincoln, is honorably associated with its history. Gen- 
eral Grant could trace his paternal and maternal lineage 
through the blood of Pennsylvanians ; indeed this blood 
was the dominant strain in his veins, his father's mother 
having been a Miss Kelly, of Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania, and his own mother, Hannah Simpson, having 
been born in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. And yet 
how few Pennsylvanians are familiar with the Pennsyl- 
vania ancestry of Lincoln "and Grant! The Muhlenberg 
family of Pennsylvania is one of the most distinguished 
in our country's history, contributing more really great 
men than any other family in any colony or State, but 
these eminent Pennsylvania Germans are almost forgotten. 

In Pennsylvania we have had our Bayard Taylor and 
our Thomas Buchanan Read, not to mention other writers 
of eminence, but do Pennsylvanians have that regard for 
the literary productions of these writers that the people of 
New England have for the creations of their own great 
writers ? And yet why should we not have ? We have 
had our great judges — Wilson, and Tilghman, and Gibson, 
and Sharswood, and others, but how many Pennsylvanians 
remember that such men ever lived ! If they had lived 
in New England the whole country would have heard 
of them. Bunker Hill monument has no counterpart in 
Pennsylvania, although great deeds were done on its soil 
in colonial and Revolutionary days. There is a statue of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, the distinguished Philadelphian, in 
Washington City, but none in Philadelphia. It was only 
within the last few years that a statue of Franklin was 
erected in Philadelphia, the gift of a private citizen. 

Philadelphia has erected no monument, or statue, or 
tablet to the memory of its great publicists whose watchful 
care of its manufacturing and other industrial interests has 
greatly contributed to its prosperity as well as to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. The two Careys, William D. 
Kelley, and Samuel J. Randall were especially worthy of 
being gratefully remembered by a city which they so faith- 
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fully served and so highly honored. In the same class we 
may also place Stephen Colwell, whose great work on The 
Ways and Means of Payment should alone cause Philadel- 
phians to hold his memory in grateful remembrance. But 
to-day he is forgotten. New England would have thought 
itself honored if these men had lived within its borders. 

There is a particularly noticeable lack of civic pride in 
that part of Pennsylvania which lies west of the backbone 
of the Allegheny mountains and is properly designated 
as Western Pennsylvania. This section of the State, em- 
bracing about one-third of its territorial extent, possesses 
a history that is rich in great achievements and in great 
men, although settled a full century after the eastern sec- 
tion. Its inhabitants, especially the descendants of its early 
settlers, have good reason to be proud of its prominent 
place in the industrial world, proud of its conspicuous 
share in opening to settlement the vast region lying west 
of its own boundaries, proud of its patriotic record, proud 
of its men of renown who have passed to the other side 
and of others whose work is not yet done. But these citi- 
zens of "Western Pennsylvania are singularly backward in 
claiming for their section the honors to which it is justly 
entitled. Their annals are incomplete and disjointed ; 
there is a lamentable lack in all Western Pennsylvania of 
historical societies that are thoroughly wide awake and 
doing good work ; there is not published to-day within its 
borders a single historical magazine or other historical 
periodical; it has few public libraries, and those that are 
worthy of special mention have been established in very 
recent years through the liberality of one man, and he is 
not " native and to the manner born." Its schools of 
learning and its charities have not been generously en- 
dowed by its rich men, except in one notable instance, in 
which the munificence of the public-spirited citizen already 
referred to has established and endowed a scientific school 
of wide scope that is not yet completed. 

Pittsburgh, the second city in Pennsylvania, has no 
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monument to the great Pitt, after whom it was named, or 
to Washington, who visited its site in 1753, when he wrote 
in his journal that the point at the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers was " extremely well 
suited for a fort," although there is a poorly designed mon- 
ument to Washington in one of the parks of the neighbor- 
ing city of Allegheny. Washington's early military expe- 
rience was acquired in efforts to prevent the French from 
seizing and holding the point between these rivers where 
Pittsburgh now stands. There is no stone or monument 
to mark the site of Fort Necessity, in Fayette county, 
which Washington surrendered to the French in 1764, or 
to mark the site of Braddock's defeat in 1755, or to mark 
the General's grave on the line of his retreat. 

The trouble with Pennsylvania in all its extent, from the 
Delaware river to the Ohio border, is traceable to many 
causes. In the first place, it has a population that was 
originally composed of elements that were not homogene- 
ous, like that of New England and the Southern States, 
and that were not even as homogeneous as that of Ohio; 
hence a certain absence from the beginning of what may 
be termed local pride such as prevails among a more ho- 
mogeneous people. This is illustrated to-day in the glo- 
rification of the Scotch-Irish by Pennsylvanians of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry and by the organization a few years ago of 
a society composed exclusively of descendants of the early 
German settlers of Pennsylvania. Notwithstanding many 
intermarriages these two leading strains of blood in the 
settlement of Pennsylvania have not yet been thoroughly 
mingled, nor are they likely to be. Then we had the 
Quaker settlers of English and Welsh blood, and we have 
their descendants to-day, all of whom have kept themselves 
apart from their Scotch-Irish and German neighbors to a 
very large extent. Few of these, indeed, have lived in 
any other part of Pennsylvania than Philadelphia and the 
adjacent territory. In colonial days there were frequent 
conflicts between the dominant Quaker element and the 
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German and Scotch-Irish settlers in the interior. They 
seldom agreed about anything. The large German and 
Irish immigration of the last sixty years has introduced 
other elements that have further emphasized the mixed 
character of the people of Pennsylvania. The German 
immigrants in this period have had few points of resem- 
blance to the early German immigrants, while compara- 
tively few of the Irish immigrants have been Scotch-Irish. 
'Sov should it be forgotten that in the northern and north- 
western parts of the State and in Philadelphia there is a 
large infusion of New England blood. 

In the last thirty or thirty-five years the lack of homo- 
geneity among the people of Pennsylvania has been con- 
spicuously and most painfully emphasized in the invasion 
of large sections of the State by hordes of Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavonians, Poles, Lithuanians, Russian Jews, and 
other immigrants of distinctly lower types than the origi- 
nal European settlers of Pennsylvania ; hence less and less 
civic pride, for what do these people know about the past 
of Pennsylvania or about its present achievements ? Most 
of them do not even speak the English language. They 
are not Pennsylvanians in any sense. 

The negro population of Pennsylvania has largely in- 
creased since the civil war. This State has a much larger 
negro population than any other Northern State — 156,485 
in the census year 1900. Philadelphia has a much larger 
negro population than any Southern city except Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New Orleans. This negro invasion has 
introduced practically a new and largely an undesirable 
element into the general population of the State. This 
invasion has brought its own train of evils and given the 
State nothing to be proud of. 

K undesirable foreigners and undesirable negroes can 
not be restrained by law from coming into Pennsylvania, 
an enlightened public sentiment, which is of the essence 
of civic pride, should appeal to all employers of labor for 
protection against the greatest evil that now menaces the 
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good name and the material and moral well-being of the 
Commonwealth, the debasement of our population. 

Another cause of the trouble with Pennsylvania is found 
in the arduous pursuits of many of its people, who are now 
and long have been so completely occupied in such ex- 
hausting employments as the mining of coal, the making 
of coke, the manufacture of iron and steel and glass, the 
pumping of oil, the building and operating of railroads, 
and the cutting down of forests that they have not been 
encouraged, as a rule, to spare the necessary time for the 
reading of the few books, or for attendance upon the few 
lectures, which tell of the past and present achievements 
of Pennsylvania, even its industrial achievements, a knowl- 
edge of all of which is surely necessary to-day for the de- 
velopment of civic pride such as Paul felt when he boasted 
that he was a citizen of no mean city. It may be added 
that the pursuits of a people have much to do with their 
mental development, their tastes, and their ambition. 

Western Pennsylvania has long suffered from the bane 
of excessive materialism — absorbing devotion to the devel- 
opment of its natural resources and its Scotch-Irish keen- 
ness to embrace every attractive business opportunity. 
The less strenuous and more intellectual side of life — ^the 
side which appeals to the imagination, to the love of art, 
and music, and elevating literature, and which places a 
liberal education above mere money-making, has been in 
large part neglected. Its people have even neglected to 
adequately record the industrial achievements to which 
they have been so devoted. "Western Pennsylvania has 
little literature that tells the world what its whole people 
have done in leading departments of human effort and 
that is worthy of being remembered. 

Lastly, the physical conformation of Pennsylvania has 
had very much to do with the lack of civic pride among 
its people. The Allegheny mountains form a great natural 
barrier between the eastern and the western parts of the 
State. Over a century elapsed after the first white settle- 
ments were made upon the Delaware before there were any 
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settlements worthy of mention in the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela valleys west of the mountains. Social and busi- 
ness intercourse between these sections before the days of 
railroads was infrequent, and nearly all intercourse between 
them to-day is a matter of either business or politics. 
Their interests are not antagonistic, but they are not nota- 
bly identical. Speaking generally, the two sections were 
not settled by the same races. There are comparatively 
few Pennsylvania Germans in Western Pennsylvania, and 
in the counties along the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
rivers there are few Scotch-Irish. A common pride in the 
great names or in the great achievements of either section 
has certainly not been promoted by the barrier that has 
been mentioned. It has been said that " lands intersected 
by a narrow frith abhor each other," and mountain bar- 
riers, even when scaled by railroads, undoubtedly exercise 
an unneighborly if not an unfriendly influence. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that Pennsylvania is a State 
of very great territorial extent. Very few of its citizens 
have ever visited every one of its sixty-seven counties, or 
even the half of them. 

The lack of civic pride by Pennsylvanians is thus seen 
to be due to several influences, each important and all con- 
tributing to a condition which every loyal Pennsylvanian 
must deplore. The time will doubtless come, although it 
may be long delayed, when the citizens of this great Com- 
monwealth, instead of boasting that they are descended 
from Scotch-Irish ancestry, or German ancestry, or Quaker 
ancestry, or New England ancestry, will be proud to say 
that they are simply Pennsylvanians and the descendants 
of Pennsylvanians, and will be proud to point to the mon- 
uments that have been erected and to other evidences that 
they and their fathers have remembered the days of old. 
In the mean time, if there are political or other wrongs to 
be righted in Pennsylvania, and they are permitted to 
continue, the fault will lie with those who, whatever their 
boasting, still lack the true civic pride that maketh a great 
people, and, next to righteousness, exalteth a nation. 



